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GOOD WORDS.—VIL. 

The spirit which is sympathetic with mankind 
is the truly public spirit. Its apostleship is 
this world to say, ‘* I seek not yours, but you.”’ 

Tue Frrenp, Philadelphia. 


WORK. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room; 

Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done, in the right way ”; 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 


—Henry van Dyke, in the Outlook. 








RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 


A conference under the care of the Association of 


Friends’ Schools, including those of New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, was held 
Second month 4th in Race Street meeting-house, 
Philadelphia. J. Eugene Baker, of Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia, presided, and Jennie M. Davis 
acted as assistant clerk for the day. The general sub- 
ject before the conference was “ Religious Education 
in Friends’ Schools.” The three principal addresses 
were as follows: 


Reuieious Lire or tue Carp. 
BY JOSEPH 8. WALTON, PH.D., PRINCIPAL OF GEORGE 
SCHOOL. 

One of the interpretations of the expression, “a 
guarded education,” as used among Friends, is that 
the child must be shielded from evil until the time 
comes when the religious life will fasten itself upon 
that which has been preserved by the process of 
shielding. This conclusion results from the wide- 
spread notion that religion is not so much a matter of 
education as one of sudden visitation, convincement 
or conversion. Under the shadow of this view we 
look upon the school as a secular institution, where 
only work of: an intellectual and moral character 
should be done, while the church, the home or the 
Sabbath School should attend to the matter of reli- 

ion. 

The difficulty attending a continuous use of this 
opinion is that the child does not take the secular part 
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of his nature to school, while he leaves the religious 
part home with mother. We must accept children as 
they have been created, and concede the fact that 
they take their entire nature to school with them; and 
that religion is not an appendage for the declining 
years of life, but it, or the lack of it, is one side of our 
every-day thinking and doing, one side of our likes 
and aversions. 

The child comes into possession by processes of ed- 
ucation of what has been called individuality: it is 
something that varies with each personality, and is 
like no other. The unfolding of the something in 
each young person that is unlike that in any other is 
a process that claims the earnest and serious attention 
of every parent and teacher; it is a process that thrives 
in a normal religious atmosphere. Religious educa- 
tion of some sort, either as growth or blight, goes on 
in the life of a forming candidate for immortality, 
from the cradle to the grave; our ignoranee of the 
process, or mutilation of the facts, or stubborn ad- 
hesion to some pet dogma or creed is as liable to be 
responsible for the blight as for the growth. 

If, then, the child, as well as the adolescent and the 
mature man, lives his life as a perfect whole; if, then, 
religion is something more than a coat to be put on for 
public occasions and the first day of the week, but is 
a part of the organic life of each thought and act, then 
morals and ethics are but an expression of this thought 
and act. In fact, these are but terms man has in- 
vented to enable him to lay emphasis upon some part 
of the perfect whole. The moral life.is but an are in 
a complete circle. Given the are, the diameter of the 
circle may be predicted. Moral life has to do with 
personal conduct and right living. It conforms to 
the good and rejects the evil so far as the personal 
equation can influence action. If sundered from the 
rest of the circle, it thinks no thought and performs 
no act that does not concern self, and the welfare of 
the individual. 

The ethical life includes the moral life by extend- 
ing the moral life on either side, by extending the 
are on either side, and increasing the chord that sub- 
tended the are representing the moral life. A new 
prediction of the moral possibilities of the former are 
must now be made. In the ethical life the personal- 
ity is enlarged by the discovery of one’s self in others; 
it comprises dedication of self to others; it includes 
consecration of self to the universal brotherhood of 
man. Its radii reach into a new center in the man, 
and mark a new circumference for his experience. 
And yet the ethical life does not complete the circle. 

The religious experience includes the moral and 
the ethical life, and completes the circle. The young 
man that went to Jesus asking for eternal life knew 
the moral law and had kept it. He was told to sell 
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what he had and follow the Master. He was told to 
give what he had for the good of others, to dedicate 
himself to ethical living, and then to follow the Christ. 
He was told to complete the circle. He went away, 
we are told, sorrowful, because he had hoped to live 
the moral life only, and with it to buy the religious 
and ethical treasures. 


He who insists upon the separation of morals and 
ethics and religion, who values the first and ignores 
the other two, has trouble in teaching even the morals 
he values so eminently. He cannot remove right con- 
duct from a code of rewards and punishments, and 
personal advancement that accompanies the same. 
His students play the game for the sake of the per- 
sonal revenue. At the best they follow their teacher 
for the loaves and the fishes that nourish the self. 

If, however, the teacher’s experience includes the 
ethical life, then he can accomplish more as a moral 
teacher, but is still embarrassed in teaching ethics. 
His pupils cannot go into ethical relationships with 
others unless in some way the benefit will accrue to 
them as individuals. It then becomes needless to say 
that the well-equipped teacher has had the moral, eth- 
ical and the religious experience as one. He makes no 
useless discrimination. Morality and spirtuality are 
but opposite sides of the same thing, whose center 
hinges upon ethical activity. 

Modern methods in the secular school would draw 
out that which is in the child. The ancient method 
in the Church and Christian work would inject a new 
influence into the child. Religious instruction in the 
future must learn something from each of the above 
methods. Seed must be sown, but it is also necessary 
to prepare the ground. It is also necessary to let 
the seed that has been sown do its own germinating. 
It is well to remember who giveth the increase. 

Youth is a period that longs for fellowship; the so- 
cial instinct is strong; religious instruction, conse- 
quently, recognizes the necessity of intimate associa- 
tion of the mature and immature in the various activ- 
ities of the college and the school. 


Friends have looked upon the religious life as an 
inner experience. While they have not been alone 
in this view, there have been times when as a religious 
body they have put an under-estimate upon the outer 
objective experience. Things of sense and things of 
spirit have been sundered. In truth, they are oppo- 
site sides of the same thing. The world of phenom- 
ena and the world of experience cannot be divided. 
The inward knowing of God, and the historical know- 
ing about God, are opposite expressions of the same 
activity. Science learned in the laboratory and in 
the world of things reveals the will of God working 
in the world of sense. The student studying the life 
of Jesus historically is not hindered in his experience 
of the Christ within. The knowing of the Christ with- 
in assists in knowing about Christ on Calvary. 

The religious life grows, then, on the outward ex- 
pression of an inner faith. If these things are true, 
then can morals be taught without having the 
Bible taught? The Bible is the history of moral 
growth. In it we find the development of the moral 
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sense, the unfolding of public opinion toward moral- 
ity. The Bible is the record of the unfolding and ful- 
fillment of the law. If it is desired to take the pupils 
into co-operation in interpreting the law of the school, 
then the Bible becomes not only a handbook, but a 
source book. 

If it is desired to go still further and have ethics 
taught in the school, can it be done without the use of 
the Bible? If we desire to teach young people to ad- 
just themselves to their surroundings, to udapt them- 
selves to the lives of others, if it is desired that youth 
should be taught how to live among men, if we hold 
that it is better to serve than to be served, better to 
minister than to be ministered unto, better to love 
than to be loved; if such is our ethical standard, can 
we teach without the Bible? If such is our standard, 
can we teach the same without the aid of literature 
and history? And, finally, can we teach literature and 
history in a scholarly manner without the Bible? Can 
the meaning of Browning be grasped without a com- 
prehension of his 568 Biblical allusions? Can Rus- 
kin be appreciated without a conception of what the 
Bible was to the Puritans? If it is desired that civic 
duty and obligation be taught, can it be done without 
the first reliable source book on the subject? 

If it is desired that religion be taught in Friends’ 
schools; if it is desired that morals and ethics become 
something more than badges embroidered with glit- 
tering generalities, then the students themselves will 
demand religious instruction. If it is desired that 
something shall be done to assist youth in its struggle 
toward God, in its effort to unite with that which 
would complete its nature, a struggle which is not sec- 
tarian, but universal, then the Bible has for centuries 
demonstrated its capacity for-such work; and until 
something better can be found Friends’ schools would 
do well to have the Bible intelligently and reverently 
taught. 


Brece Reapine anp Oprentne EXercises. 


BY JESSE H. HOLMES, PH.D., PROFESSOR BIBLICAL HISTORY, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


In my judgment our school system has been tried 
in the balance and found wanting at a most essential 
point. We have asa nation adopted the principle that 
the State for its own safety must educate its citizens. 
We have defined education as a cultivation of the in- 
tellect. The child is to be made able to read, write 


and cipher. He is to be instructed in language or lan- 


guages, in geography, in the history of his country 
and of the world to some slight extent. If he con- 
tinue long enough in our State institutions we will 
teach him algebra and geometry and a smattering of 
ancient languages. All this, or a sufficient part of it, 
is supposed to make him a good citizen. Now, in my 
judgment, the system is a failure. We take a lot of 
people who would normally struggle for place and 
position, with all of their powers; we sharpen their 
wits, we hold before them for a series of years the 
greatness of place and position, and we judge of re- 
sults by counting up the number found in places and 
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positions. We prepare as large a number as possible 
for the few elevated places available, rendering them 
unfitted for and discontented in lower positions, and 
then put them out into the world to make more stren- 
uous the struggle for place and position. Now this is 
all un-Friendly, un-Christian and unmanly. We are 
not turning out a high type of citizen, to say nothing 
of a high type of Christian. We have plenty of object 
lessons all about us to show that keen, alert, intelli- 
gent minds are as likely to be dangerous as helpful to 
society. Yet we go on making as our finished product 
keen, alert, intelligent minds. More than that, we 
have banished from our schools the little serap of al- 
leged religious exercise which was once there. It was 
little enough and useless enough in all truth, but it 
did mark a recognition of a need. It may have been 
necessary to do away with it since it was used—or 
was supposed to be used—in the interests of warring 
sects and conflicting creeds. But surely we have 
reached a stage in our own schools, which even public 
schools will have to reach some time, when we may 
attempt intelligently to meet the need, so unintelli- 
gently sought for a generation ago. 

The theory of religion should follow, not precede, 
its practice. Dogmas and creeds, principles and 
theories should be based on experience, not serve as 
an introduction to it. The opening exercise in school 
may serve as an entering wedge to the vastly-increased 
emphasis which should, I believe, be given to pre- 
senting ideals of conduct, to teaching living. This 
may, and frequently will, lead to the use of the Bible. 
But if there be merely a formal reading of a scrap of 
Scripture, then I wish here to enter my protest against 
it as a waste of valuable time. Is there any class 
period in which the teacher meets the class with no 


definite end in view, and closes its session with no | 


effort at a definite impression? If so, then is that 
class period vain. We must first realize what we want 
to accomplish and then adapt our means to these ends. 
Our teachers in charge of schools must become spe- 
cialists in life—in Christian life. 
course, be men and women of high character. But 
they must also learn to make noble character as at- 
tractive as they now make the ideals of success which 
are the gods of our present days. A time must be 
set apart for religious instruction, religion being de- 
fined as conduct dictated by faith in a permanent 
moral order. The teacher, feeling deeply the need 
of some higher ideal, reads or speaks to her school 
in the desire to inculcate that ideal. Then her Bible 
reading becomes alive; then the spontaneous prayer is 
eifective. For such purposes the Bible is an incom- 
parable book. But it can only be used as it is known 
and appreciated by the user. If it is not so known 
and appreciated, some other, even inferior, book will 
be better. 

Tt need hardly be said that readings must be 
adapted to the hearers. The materials which would 
be used with the same age and for the same purpose 
in First-day Schools are the materials for the day 
school as well. Thus may the little folk despise the 
meanness of Jacob, the arrogant conceit of the boy 
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Joseph, the brutal violence of a Samson. Thus, also, 
may they glow in admiration of the generosity of 
Abraham, the prompt efficiency of Nehemiah, the 
moral courage of Elijah, the grand self-devotion of 
Jesus. In higher grades, where history of other kinds 
is introduced, the history sections of the Bible become 
appropriate. The advance through the various stages 
of civilization under pressure of an ever-present di- 
recting power, the place and influence of the prophets, 
the meaning of patriotism, the various phases of na- 
tional success or failure, may well supplement like 
teaching in United States history or history of Eng- 
land. But we will do little with our Bible history if 
all history under its influence do not become a kind of 
Bible history, too. 

History in which the great movements of right, its 
slow success against wrong, its prophets and Messiahs, 
are not the central theme, the ever-recurring melody, 
is, in my view, barren history. 

History has little, if any, value as a mere sequence 
of events, with emphasis always upon the showy 
events. Noise and glitter are not the test of value in 
the flow of time any more than in the areas of space. 
The direction of the pressure toward righteousness in 
the world, the effects of obedience or disobedience— 
these are the golden threads binding the whole into a 
unity. Without them the past is a disconnected mass 
of happenings. 

These things we must learn and must teach, or our 
great experiment in democracy between the seas is 
rightly destined to failure. It is easy to ery “ pessi- 
mist,” but are not these things true? Where is the 
civic virtue bought and paid for by Philadelphia in 
millions given to its schools? Where is the unselfish 
patriotism for which Pennsylvania has paid a great 
price, in the State Legislature, whose every act is dic- 
tated by a few venial men? Yea, where is the noble 
Christian citizenship due from the thousands of pub- 
lic schools in the great municipal governments of our 
country? It is for us to show a better way. It will 
not be done by Bible readings in opening exercises; 
but it may be done by using such and all other oppor- 
tunities to make not merely smart men, but noble 
men. 

(To be continued.) 


JESUS AND THE TIME IN WHICH HE 
LIVED. 

[Portion of an address delivered before a Bible conference 
meeting under the care of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, at the meeting house at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, on First-day evening, First month 8th, 1905, by 
William Wallace Fenn, professor at Harvard University. Re- 
ported for FrreNDs’ INTELLIGENCER by Susanna Wilkins.] 

Whether born in Nazareth, or Bethlehem of 
Judea, or, as some scholars think, in a little town 
named Bethlehem, situated only six or seven miles 
from Nazareth, matters very little, since all accounts 
agree that Jesus was brought up in the village of Naz- 
areth. This is sufficient for those who wish to trace 
the effect of environment upon the growing boy. 

It appears, from a passage in the Fourth Gospel, 
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that Nazareth was in ill repute among neighboring 
towns. (1: 46; comp. Luke 4: 28, 29.) Certainly a 
child growing up there, as Jesus did, was deprived of 
nearly all the advantages which are supposed to aid in 
forming a man of genius. Of education, as we count 
education, he had very little. “ How knoweth this man 
letters, never having learned.” It is not even certain 
there was a Synagogue School in Nazareth, and if 
there was, attention was centered upon the law, and 
the treasures of art, science and literature, which are 
open to the humblest child among us, were closed to 
him. Moreover, his parents were very poor, as one 
may gather from the offering which was made in the 
temple after his birth. 

Joseph was a carpenter by trade, and if any cre- 
dence can be put in certain apocryphal stories, not a 
skillful workman. The family was large. Four 
brothers are mentioned—James, Joses, Judas and 
Simon; and “ sisters,” how many we are not told. It 
is probable that these were the children of Joseph 
and Mary, and that after the death of Joseph, which 
appears to have occurred before Jesus began his pub- 
lic ministry, the care of the family devolved upon 
Jesus, the eldest son, who carried on his father’s 
trade as a carpenter in Nazareth. 

Times were very hard in Palestine when Jesus was 
a young man; and it is more than likely that the 
prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” was of- 
ten on his lips. Many of the parables of Jesus reveal 
this direct and intimate acquaintance with the life of 
the poorer folk. When a parable attempts to describe 
the life of a rich man, with a retinue of servants, 
the description is vague and indefinite, but when 
Jesus refers to the life of the poorer folk, he is 
clear and accurate, speaking with the intimacy of 
personal knowledge. 

There are savings ascribed to Jesus about confi- 
dence in God—* Take no thought for your life, what 
ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, for after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek.” Your Father clothes 
the grass of the field, and feeds the birds of the air; 
shall he not much more clothe and feed you—and 
there are times when the words seem to us almost 
too heroic in their faith. It is noble, it is sublime, 
but it is not practicable, this teaching of Jesus, we 
sav; but who is it that speaks so trustfully? Is it one 
whose life was cradled in luxury, and lifted above the 
grim necessities of daily life, who never knew the 
pinch of poverty, and the grind of care? It was not 
such a man, but rather one whose life was spent in 
the poverty of the Nazareth home and its humble 
surroundings. When we realize the sort of life out of 
which those teachings come, they shine for us with 
new significance. Out of his own experience in the 
hard, bitter struggle with poverty and want, was born 
the conviction that if man would but do his duty day 
by day God would feed and clothe him; that it is not 
wise to allow care for the morrow to interrupt the 
work of to-day. 

The story of the “ Temptation ” I think is rightly 
interpreted as a parable in which Jesus set forth the 
struggles of his own inner life, and the first tempta- 
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tion is met by the words: “ Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” It was the idea which 
dominated the life of the workshop, that man’s prime 
concern is not- with bread, but with thoughts,—‘ by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of 
God,” in which a thought of God is brought to man. 
That is man’s supreme concern, and so it had been 
with him in his daily work, and yet it was precisely 
because of this that he suffered lack of human sym- 
pathy. Great thoughts were stirring in his breast, but 
there was nobody about him who cared for them, to 
sympathize with him. No man knoweth the Son. His 
own family do not believe in him. His brother James, 
who afterwards became head of the church in Jerusa- 
lem, was a thorough formalist, devout, pious, but with- 
out a spark of the religious genius which was in Jesus. 
There must have been very little sympathy with the 
thought which was stirring in the breast of Jesus in 
his own home. Herein lies the explanation of the at- 
titude which Jesus often takes towards the family 
ties. ‘“ A man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” He had found it so. “ A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country among his own 
people.” Again, he found it so; and so the great 
thoughts which were stirring in his heart kept him 
away from the men who were about him. And yet 
we must not paint too dark a picture, for if schools 
and human companionship were denied him, he had 
other sources of instruction and inspiration. How- 
ever prosaic Nazareth may have been, it was and 
is a picturesque town in point of natural history, and 
its surroundings are rich in historical significance. 
Very near by was the great Plain of Esdraelon, the 
chief battleground of Palestine, about which heroic 
memories clustered. 


Later in life Jesus shows a habit which must have 
been with him when a boy, of going off alone to hill- 
side or lake shore for meditation and prayer. It is 
significant that not one of his parables or sayings 
seems te have been derived from his trade or craft. 
It was not in the carpenter shop, but in the fields, on 
the hills, by the lakeside, that his great thoughts 
came to him. It was when he was alone, with the 
beauty of the region and its historical associations 
thrilling his soul, and making the atmosphere in which 
God became real to him, that the thoughts arose for 
which the whole world has become his debtor. 

Moreover, in the synagogue service he heard the 
prophets read. Many of the religious men with 
whom he came into daily contact were worrying over 
what might or might not be done on the Sabbath, 
what meats might lawfully be eaten, what ablutions 
were required for this or that act, and their zeal 
seemed to be spent on such things, but of all this 
Jesus heard nothing when the prophets were read. 
Emphasis was thrown upon justice and mercy, and 
these things Jesus felt to be of supreme importance, 
yet apparently nobody agreed with him in Nazareth. 
Perhaps many a fussy Pietist tried to draw him out 
in vain upon such matters, and went away discon- 
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certed by the deep answers of the grave-eyed youth 
in Joseph’s carpenter shop. Perhaps his town folk 
grew a trifle suspicious of him because of his attitude 
towards the men who were deemed the religious lead- 
ers of the people; yet there were those in the land 
who were coming to feel just as he felt, for ancient 
prophetic voices were sounding always in the ears of 
the people, and were awakening response in their 
hearts. Other men, too, were thinking of righteous- 
ness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit as the essential 
things in religion. Some of these utterances Jesus 
may have heard when he went to Jerusalem, as he 
frequently did, to attend the great national festivals. 
These visits must have been among the momentous 
events of his life. 

On such occasions Jerusalem was filled with Jews, 
coming not only from Palestine, but from Egypt, 
from Asia Minor and Babylon; in fact, from almost 
the entire world, as then known. The atmosphere 
was electric with thought and emotion. Now, set a 
youth like Jesus into a scene like this, fresh from his 
country home, and imagine, if you can, its effect upon 
him. The narrow streets of the city, densely packed 
with people from all over the world; national patriot- 
ism at its height, religious expectation awake, and, 
looming over all, the great temple, silent, majestic, in- 
spiring. Thence he goes back to his home in Naza- 
reth to think it all over,.as he sits alone on the hill- 
side by night, in communion with God. It was upon 
one of these visits to Jerusalem that Jesus met with 
the Elijah of the new prophetic spirit in the land. 

This young man was about the age of Jesus, and, 
according to one account, was related to him on his 
mother’s side. He was the son of a priest, and had 
revolted from priestliness, even as Jesus revolted from 
Pharisaism. . 

It is not altogether without significance that the 
report of his preaching which has been preserved to 
us matches singularly the utterance of Micah, in 
which the prophetic message is put over against 
priestly ceremony. As Micah, the prophet, revolted 
from the priestliness of his time, so also 
John, whose early life was spent in priestly 
surroundings; and here by the Jordan the 
prophetic strain was heard once more, with 
its emphasis upon the holiness of God, and the 
holiness which was and ever must be the very essence 
of the religious life. To this new prophet Jesus comes, 
and hears that which he has been cherishing in his 
own heart all the years. Gladly he welcomes the 
teaching as it comes from John, and, in order to show 
that he, too, accepts this as the way of life, is baptized 
by John. It was the first crisis in his life—an expe- 
rience of rich and profound significance. What is 
the meaning of the voice out of the sky, “ This is my 
Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased?” It 
meant, as I understand it, the assurance which at that 
time came to Jesus, that notwithstanding his loneli- 
ness of thought, notwithstanding the opposition 
which it provoked, he was God’s Son, well beloved by 
him; and this which he had heard in his heart was in 
reality the voice of God. From this hour Jesus began 
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to teach and preach. He who had gone up to Jerusa- 
lem the carpenter of Nazareth comes back to be the 
Prophet of Galilee. The period from his baptism to 
the scene of Cexsarea Philippi was the happiest of his 
life. He found congenial friends, who became his 
disciples and apostles. The people heard him gladly 
and hailed him as the new Teacher. But ere long 
appeared “the green, malignant light of coming 
storm.” While the apostles and disciples of John were 
fasting, Jesus and his disciples neglected the observ- 
ance. This caused mistrust; but more daring utter- 
ances were soon to be heard about clean and unclean 
meats, a distinction which was based upon the Levit- 
ical law. When questioned Jesus replied calmly: “ Do 
you not understand that not that which goes into a 
man, but that which comes out of him, out of the 
heart of a man, defiles him?” Thus, adds the evan- 
gelist, making clean all meats, he abrogated a cere- 
monial distinction which rested upon the law. What 
did he mean by saying that “all meats were 
clean”? Had not Moses expressly forbidden certain 
meats to be eaten because they were unclean? Does 
he mean to defy not. only current religious opinion, 
but the actual teaching of the law besides? But soon, 
even greater offences appeared. 

In answer to the charge that he and his disciples 
were doing that which it was not lawful to do on the 
Sabbath Jesus declared that “ the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” The grass 
grew, brooks were running, winds were blowing on 
the Sabbath day; not one of God’s natural processes 
was suspended on the Sabbath; may not God’s spirit 
in man’s heart also have free course on the Sabbath ? 
And so, little by little, the opposition grows; little by 
little Jesus sweeps into the shadow. Ominous voices 
are heard. There are murmurings and mutterings. 
Jesus moves on into a period of opposition, but a more 
fateful thought was arising in his own breast, concern- 
ing his relation to the Messianic hope. 


(To be continued.) 


THE GROUNDS OF OUR FAITH IN THE 
ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF PEACE. 

{Address of Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard University, 
at the thirteenth International Peace Congress, Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, Fifth-day evening, Tenth month 6th, 1904; pub- 
lished in Advocate of Peace for First month, 1905.] 

The subject of our conference this evening is “ The 
Responsibility of Educators in Creating Right Ideals 
of International Life,” and I am to have the pleasure 
of presenting to you several speakers of various na- 
tionalities who will enter into the details of this in- 
tensely interesting question. 

Allow me to detain you a moment with a word con- 
cerning the subject in its most general form. There 
are certainly many aspects of our contemporary life 
which give to the praise of peace to-day a touch of 
irony. On the same page of the paper on which are 
reported the proceedings of one session of this gather- 
ing one may read the report of new slaughter in the 
East and of new battleships at home. And yet, in the 
face of these apparent obstacles, we maintain an in- 
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eradicable faith that the world is moving toward 
peace. 

What possible ground have we for this inextin- 
guishable faith? Partly our sentiment of fraternity 
and compassion. Yet it is not merely a sentiment 
which is so persistent and so commanding. Partly 
the horror of war. Yet the modern man does not 
fear to fight or to sacrifice for a worthy cause. Part- 
ly the amazing effect of a gathering like this or of 
The Hague Tribunal. Yet it is impossible to weigh 
these demonstrations as against the weight of the in- 
cidents of warfare without a shade of disappointment. 
The grounds of our faith are not purely sentimental, 
nor incidental, nor contemporary, but they are ra- 
tionally reasonable and lie in the emergencies of a 
few aspect of truth, which it is for educators to en- 

¢ force, and for the educated, first of all, to recognize. 


This new aspect of truth which now compels the 
allegiance of all educated people is, of course, the 
sense of unity, of interdependence, of correlation, 
which binds together equally the forces of nature 
and the destinies of nations. Here is a truth which 
was first disclosed to men of science in the doctrine 
of the correlation and the unity of physical force. It 
was taken over into philosophy in the doctrine of the 
social organization, the one body with its many mem- 
bers. It was recognized in relation as the East and 
the West began to touch one another, and we became 
aware as the world never knew before that God had 
made of one blood all the nations of the earth. And, 
finally, the statesmen and the politicians discerned, 
when they were cute enough, that the welfare of one 
man demanded the welfare of all; that international 
peace was the foundation of intra-national welfare; 
that the world, in short, was one world, with its inter- 
ests not divided, but in common. 


This is a truth disclosed to the educated, a truth of 
academic learning. But more or less imperfectly 
this great truth of modern education is beginning to 
enter like an instinct into the habits of mind of the 
present day, and to a person thus educated in the 
sense of the unity of the world, what anachronism 
could be so monstrous as the thought of a divided, 
fighting, warring world! To the scientific mind such 
a thought of a divided world is simply unthinkable. 
To the philosophical mind it is a sheer survival. To 
the historical mind it is a perversion of human his- 
tory. And to the religious mind it is simply an insult 
to the unity of God. 

In other words, it is not necessary that education 
should primarily concern itself with the subject we 
have in hand, for, whether it will or not, the very 
processes of education, through their own develop- 
ment and expansion, make irresistible the way we 
want the world to go. It is one of the most 
curious facts of modern life that many of the 
eauses which have been much urged in many ways 
have been suddenly, in our time, reinforced by the 
new conditions of the world. Take the cause of tem- 
perance, for instance, which has been prayed about 
and preached about, and yet has seemed to move with 
unjustifiable slowness. In our time, from a wholly 








unexpected quarter, there has come a help to the 
cause of temperance—and whence? From the condi- 
tions of modern industry. The very age of the ma- 
chine has brought with it a new demand for accuracy, 
sagacity, persistency, sureness of touch and sureness 
of eye; and these demand thoroughness. And so 
thousands of factories and railways demand absti- 
nence in the name of industry. And it is altogether 
probable that the most important contribution to the 
cause of temperance to-day is made—all unconscious 
of its significance—by the new order of the industrial 
world. Precisely in the same way the work of educa- 
tion contributes, often unconsciously, yet irresistibly, 
to the cause of peace, and underneath the movements 
which we try to advance lies the inevitable advance of 
the sense of the unity of the world. We give our- 
selves, therefore, to these underlying currents which 
we do not create, but to which it is our wisdom to con- 
form. The eddies of the tide may seem to make the 
other way, but the deeper channels of the thought of 
the age are moving irresistibly toward the unity of 
the world. 

You remember how, year after year, the Arctic 
explorers started up the Greenland coast to reach the 
pole, day after day tramped over the moving ice, and 
then, at the day’s close, found that they had been 
opposed by a great underlying current that had swept 
them and the pack of ice beneath them backward, 
southward, until, at the day’s close, they were farther 
south than when the day began. And then, as you 
remember, Nansen tried the other way of approach 
—from the Siberian end, and gave himself and his 
ship to the great polar current, and though it seemed 
to hem him in, it bore him on through weary days 
and months until at last he was farther North than 
he had ever hoped to be. That is the kind of under- 
lying movement of intellectual life of the age to which 
a movement like this entrusts itself, and though we 
are shut in and shut out and seem bewildered and 
baffled by the circumstances of the time, the polar 
current of the movement of thought may carry us 
farther than ever to-night we dare to dream. 


THOMAS CHALKLEY, MINISTER AND 
MARINER. 


Among the recently published sketches of the lives 
and labors of the pioneers in the founding of the So- 
ciety of Friends, is a booklet, by Joseph Taylor, en- 
titled “ Thomas Chalkley, Minister and Mariner.” * 
It sets forth in a clear, but abbreviated way, some of 
the prominent characteristics of the man and his life 
work, together with a brief outline of his environ- 
ment, all of which are told in a manner both interest- 
ing and pleasing, and eminently suitable in teaching 
beginners the history of our early Friends. 

The account of his life begins with an incident 
which occurred in his ninth year, when on his way 
to school he was subjected to the taunts and jeers of 
other children, because of his being a Quaker. Al- 
though the “rod” held a prominent place in the 





* Published by Headley Brothers, London, for Friends’ Tract 
Association in their series of Friends, Ancient and Modern. 
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schoolroom in those days, as an educational agent, the 
terror of these journeys to and fro had a stronger 
hold upon him. “ Many and various,” says he, 
“ were the exercises I went through, by beatings and 
stonings along the streets, being distinguished to the 
people (by the badge of plainness which my parents 
put upon me) of what profession I was. 

The home teaching of the pious Quaker father and 
mother, who taught their son to study the Holy Serip- 
tures, and who often cautioned the little fellow against 
“that light spirit which is incident to youth,” bore 
fruit, and we find little Tom growing up a quiet, obe- 
dient and God-fearing child, not hesitating to reprove 
the men and boys around him for their profanity in 
taking the name of God in vain, for which he was 
mocked and derided by some, whilst others silently 
accepted the well-merited reproof. 

Soon after reaching his fourteenth year he experi- 
enced, in a very definite way, the influence of the 
teachings of the Saviour, and the redeeming power 
which that life taught. 

At the age of nineteen he passed through one of 
those trying ordeals which afforded him opportunity 
to test his faith. One night, while passing along South- 
wark lanes, he was seized by a press gang and vio- 
lently hurried aboard a man-of-war. With other un- 
fortunates he was thrust down into the hold in the 
dark, with nothing but casks to lie upon. 

Recording the incident in his Journal, he says: 
““ What made it worse to me was being among wicked, 
debauched men, and as we were shut up in darkness, 
so was their conversation dark and evil. In the morn- 
ing the lieutenant called us up on deck and examined 
us, whether we were willing to serve the king. He 
called me to him and asked if I was willing to serve 
his majesty. I answered that I was willing to serve 
him in my business and according to my conscience, 
but as for war and fighting, Christ had forbidden it 
in his excellent Sermon on the Mount, and for that 
reason I could not bear arms to kill men. The lieu- 
tenant, looking on me and then on. the people, said, 
‘Gentlemen, what shall we do with this fellow? He 
swears he will not fight.’ The commander of the ves- 
sel said, ‘ No, no, he will neither swear nor fight,’ so 
they turned me ashore again.” 

At the age of twenty-one, having faithfully served 
his term of apprenticeship, he definitely covenanted 
with his Heavenly Father to serve him all his days, 
and very soon began a course of itinerant ministry, 
which continued over the remaining forty-five years 
of his life. His first preaching tour was through the 
southern counties of Land’s End, from which, after 
an absence of four months, he returned in time to be 
present at his mother’s deathbed. She seems to have 
been a truly good woman, greatly loved by her family 
and by all her neighbors, not only those who were 
Friends, but others also. 

After his mother’s death, Thomas, having earned 
enough at histrade to supply his simple needs for some 
time, took another four months’ journey to the north 
of England and Scotland. At Edinburg the munici- 
pal authorities had locked the Friends out of the 
meeting house, and the meeting was held in the 
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street, but so many people attended that the Provost 
returned the key, saying, “ The Quakers will do more 
harm out-of-doors than within.” 


in the ministry, in the autumn of 1697 he applied to 
his monthly meeting and to the meeting of ministers 
in London for certificates to proceed to North Amer- 
ica on a missionary journey. During this voyage his 
character and sterling worth were manifest by his 
acts of mercy and kindness among his fellow passen- 
gers, about sixty in number. There was much illness 
among them and the crew, and there being no doctor 
on board Thomas Chalkley applied himself to relieve 
their conditions, and shared with them his small sup- 
ply of medicines, and even ministered to their spir- 
itual welfare. 
ther encountered, and the high winds which pro- 
tracted the journey to over twelve weeks, a meeting 
for worship was held regularly twice a week during 
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At the age of twenty-two, having proved his ability 


Notwithstanding the very bad wea- 


the voyage. 

During his stay of about one year in America, 
visiting from Virginia to Massachusetts, he was gen- 
erally well received; but in Boston his treatment he 
describes as barbarous, one of the people there say- 
ing, “ Oh, what a pity that all of your society were 
not hanged with the other four,” showing how violent 
the antipathy to the Friends was amongst the New 
England clergy from 1659 to 1698. In his reference 
to the American Indians, he says they spoke well of 


the Friends, because they would not cheat them as 
others did. 


In the chapters that follow are a brief account of 
his marriage, the various enterprises in which he en- 
gaged, his successes and reverses, the various mission- 
ary journeys undertaken through the promptings of 
the Spirit, through all of which flows that feeling of 
fellowship and love for all mankind. So his end came 
while on a mission journey to the Island of Tortola, 
where, after a fortnight, he was taken ill with fever. 
Though very poorly, he insisted upon attending the 
First-day morning meeting, and spoke at considerable 
length, concluding his address with the words of 
Paul: “I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith, henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness.” The next 
day he was a little better, but the fever returning 
with great violence he became unconscious and died 
the following day. The account of the funeral and 
the burial place are interesting, as showing the es- 
teem in which both he and the Society of Friends 
were held by the people. 

The booklet closes with a beautiful poetic senti- 
ment written by Addison, his cotemporary, which 
Thomas Chalkley, with warm commendation, tran- 
scribed in his Journal as vividly representing his own 
experience. 


To experiment and fail is better than to do noth- 
ing, for by unsuccessful experiments, honestly and 
earnestly conducted, we at least learn how not to do 


it.—The Outlook. 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


OLD AND YOUNG FRIENDS. 


THERE was a time in the history of Friends, when 
participation in the business of Society was confined 
to persons no longer young. A reaction against this 
curious condition resulted in constant urgency to 
young people to become vital parts of the Society’s 
activity, and even the creation of interests within the 
body separate from those of older people. The agita- 
tion of the subject did not come without reason, and 
it has served a good purpose. At present we believe 
the meetings are few or altogether non-existent, 
where any interested member is not cordially wel- 
comed and his abilities used by the meeting. 

In some localities, however, there is a tendency to 
adhere to the idea of age limitation, in the kind of 
service for which a person is appointed, some appoint- 
ments being considered suitable only for elderly 
Friends and others regarded as the province of the 
young. It must be evident to thoughtful people that 
the basis of age is not a suitable one to be used in 
selecting people for service. A consideration of the 
work to be done, and the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual qualifications of the appointee, is the only 
rational basis for the selection of efficient officers and 
representatives. If aman at eighty is physically able, 
mentally alert, and actively interested, he is, from his 
ripened experience in life, valuable in any capacity in 
which his interest leads him to work. Members ought 
never to be retired from active service on account of 
age; but the infirmities of age are frequently suff- 
cient reason for withdrawal from responsible posi- 
tions in the meeting. To rest the responsibility of 
Eldership upon men and women physically infirm, 
with mentally blunted perceptions, or with the very 
natural preference for rest rather than for active, 
constructive thinking about what is best for the So- 
ciety, does not seem like wise action. Thé judgment, 
tact and wisdom required in this position would 
doubtless rule out very young people, though here 
discrimination should be made not on account of age, 
but of fitness. 

The clear provision of discipline for definite terms 
of service and new appointments is evidence that life 
appointments are a departure from the original de- 
sign of Friends. Men and women named as Elders 
or members of the Representative Committee, may 
possess the clearest elements of fitness when named, 
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while a quarter of a century later other members 
might more fitly be appointed. People, as they grow 
old, generally desire relief from the taxing require- 
ments of life, which have afforded them the keenest 
interest during their years of vigor. They pass on 
the responsibilities of definite action to another gen- 
eration, to whom their counsel is a source of strength, 
and their interest a benediction upon toil. In a re- 
ligious body this natural law should hold. Interest, 
counsel and occasional helpfulness should supplant 
definite appointments, at a time when attention to de- 
tails becomes a burden. 

Perhaps quite as great unwisdom prevails in the 
appointment of young people, merely because they 
are young. A meeting eager to utilize and interest 
all new life within its borders, errs greatly if it per- 
sistently pushes untried young people into positions 
of greatest importance, without assurance of their fit- 
ness for the trust. A few very young people are fitted 
for the most exacting service which a religious body 
can impose; many are careless and somewhat irre- 
sponsible. The young man or woman sitting on the 
next bench, and therefore, in the mind of the speaker, 
may not be the best representative of that age even 
who is available. The young people who lend them- 
selves most readily to appointment are by no means 
sure to be the best possible selection from the mem- 
bership rolls. Valuable people sometimes have to be 
sought for. It is the province of the meeting to dis- 
criminate, to impose responsibility of all kinds upon 
members as early as they are fitted to assume it, and 
to avoid entrusting duties to members of any age, 
which they are not ready nor able to perform with a 
suitable feeling of responsibility for the execution of 
a serious and definite trust. Undirected reaction 
from one extreme may lead us into equal danger in 
the opposite direction, without the protection of sound 
judgment exercised in the case of every appointment 
made. We are hopeful that the custom of the So- 
ciety may establish the total obliteration of the age 
limit as an essential factor, and that all appointments 
whether for Eldership, recommended ministry or offi- 
cers of Young Friends’ Associations and Guild work, 


may be made solely upon the basis of individual fit- 
ness. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The pending arbitration treaties between the 
United States and seven European nations have 
caused a breach between President Roosevelt and the 
Senate of the United States. As negotiated by the 
State Department the treaties provided that when 
arbitration seemed desirable, the contracting parties, 
before appealing to the court of arbitration, should 
“conclude a special agreement defining clearly the 
matters in dispute and the scope and powers of the 
arbitration.” The Senate objected to the word 
“ agreement,” which confided the power to the hands 
of the Executive, and substituted the word “ treaty ”; 
and under our constitution the ratification of a treaty 
requires the consent of the Senate by a two-thirds 
majority. The President had announced in advance 
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that if this change was made he would not present the 
treaties in their altered form to the countries with 
which they had been negotiated. He contends that 
the delays that would arise while awaiting action by 
the Senate would make the treaties practically worth- 
less. On the other hand the Senators quote the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which declares that 
treaties are to be made by and with the consent of 
the Senate. There is regret among the friends of 
peace on both sides of the water that this disagree- 
ment should have occurred, but we can better afford 
to wait, than to place in the hands of the President 
discretionary powers in regard to arbitration which 
might lead to equal liberty in the declaration of war. 
It is probable that the treaties would have been rati- 
fied as proposed, had it not been for the President’s 
recent action in assuming control of collections at 
some of the ports of San Domingo, without consult- 
ing the Senate in the matter. A resolution of inquiry 
into this action has already been passed. The feeling 
is quite general in the Senate that the President 
should have taken that body into his confidence before 
giving a new interpretation to the Monroe Doctrine. 


Conditions in Russia are at present more quiet, 
many of the strikers having returned to work. The 
Czar has issued a ukase summoning a joint com- 
mission of masters and workmen, to be chosen by 
themselves, to investigate the causes of discontent 
among the laborers. This has been posted at all the 
works and has created a favorable impression. The 
Government has increased wages at all the Govern- 
ment shops and also the pay of railroad employees by 
15 to 20 per cent. In addition, the Minister of Fi- 
nance has recommended the formation of labor asso- 
ciations for protecting the interests of the workmen. 
The Czar, in an interview with Count Tolstoy, son of 
the author, declared that he believes a land congress 
necessary, but intimated that further action in that 


direction would not be taken until after the end of 
the war. 


The raid made upon disorderly houses by the Law 
and Order Society of Philadelphia, and the startling 
presentment made by the Grand Jury soon afterward, 
has caused a healthy arousal of public sentiment. Of 
the seventy-five offenders who were arrested thirteen 
have already been convicted and sentenced to impris- 
onment, and a score have fled, forfeiting $10,400 in 
bail bonds. Mavor Weaver has ordered police forces 
in several districts to be transferred, but refuses to 
remove Director of Public Safety Smyth. The fore- 
man of the Grand Jury referred to was Isaac T. 
Johnson, a graduate of Haverford College. In an ad- 
dress at the midwinter dinner of the alumni of that 
institution he said: 

Upon this particular Grand Jury the common walks of life 
were well represented, but I need not tell you that when evi- 
dence was brought before us, striking directly at the purity 
of the home, none was more ready to help to stamp out the 
evil than the day laborer member. If every Haverfordian does 
not stand for the purity of the home, and for the purity of 


the ballot, other men who have not had our advantages will 
step into our places. Whatever the Grand Jury may do toward 
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righting civil evils, there is much more to be done outside, at 
the ballot-box as elsewhere, in carrying high ideals with us in 
daily life for the uplifting of the whole community. 


The Rouvier Ministry on the 9th presented in the 
French Chamber of Deputies the draft of a new bill 
for the separation of Church and State, which omits 
certain details of the Combes bill that aroused an- 
tagonism. The essential points of the new measure 
are: 

First. Abolition of the Concordat, whereby the relations of 
Church and State were established. 

Second. Termination of all governmental aid and subsidies 
to religious sects or functionaries. 

Third. Formation of church associations into civil corpora- 

tions amenable to the same laws as other organizations. 
The Ministry has decided to put aside all other meas- 
ures in order to secure the prompt passage of the 
Separation bill. After the announcement of this de- 
cision a resolution was adopted by a majority of 275, 
declaring that the attitude of the Vatican had ren- 
dered separation of Church and State inevitable in 
France. 


A local option bill has been introduced into the 
Pennsylvania Legislature which is similar to the law 
now in force in Ohio. It permits the electors of any 
county, city, ward of a city, borough or township to 
determine at a special election whether or not the sale 
of intoxicating liquors shall be prohibited for the en- 
suing two years. This special election shall be held 
whenever 35 per cent. of the qualified electors sign 
a petition asking for it. It will greatly aid the pass- 
age of this bill if those in favor of it write promptly 
to the Senators and Assemblymen from their respec- 
tive districts, expressing their sentiments. 

Large Socialist meetings, addressed by Socialist 
members of the Reichstag, have been held all over 
Berlin, protesting against the Russian outrages. 
Resolutions were adopted denouncing the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Russian soldiers. The police ser- 
vice rendered to Russia by the German Government 
was declared to be “a disgraceful blot on the honor 
of our people,” and the members of the Reichstag 
were charged to see that it should be forever stopped. 


The United States Senate has voted to admit Ok- 
lahoma and Indian Territories as one State and New 
Mexico as another, leaving Arizona out. An amend- 
ment was adopted which secures prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in Oklahoma for twenty-one years. The 
changes made in the Statehood bill by the Senate 
must be concurred in by the House before the bill 
becomes a law. 


It is rarely a duty to tell another his duty. Those 
whose influence upon others toward duty-doing is 
strongest are those who seldom tell others what they 
ought to do. The man whose opinion upon his neigh- 
bor’s duty is most positive and most outspoken is the 


man to whose opinion people pay least attention.— 
S. S. Times. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


In the meeting of ministers and elders of Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, held Second month 6th, 
an unusual interest appeared regarding the require- 
ments of the first query, which refers to the “ sound- 
ness ” of the ministry in “ word and doctrine.” It 
was felt that if this meant conformity and agreement 
regarding some doctrinal deliverance, the query could 
not be answered in the affirmative. The major ex- 
pression seemed to hold that the live meaning of the 
requirement was simply to ascertain if our ministers 
endeavor to be true to the individual light which 
comes to them. It was also expressed that uniformity 
either of doctrine or expression under our system is 
neither desirable nor requirable. If we follow our 
ideal plan, we can always have a variety of expressed 
ministry to meet a certain variety of individual need 
in our meetings. 

%* & * 


Friends in New Jersey, and other persons opposed 
to capital punishment, may with consistency up to a 
certain point approve and encourage the passage of 
Senate bill No. 33, introduced by Senator Horner, of 
Burlington County. This bill provides that if the 
jury determines that the accused person in homicide 
eases is guilty of murder in the first degee, it may 
qualify the verdict by adding the words “ without the 
punishment of death.” In such cases the sentence 
shall be imprisonment for life at hard labor. This 
is not absolutely abolishing the death penalty, but it 
is such a step in that direction as in nine cases out 
of ten would result in life imprisonment for homi- 
cides. Eleven States in the Union already have such 
a statute, and it is the rule governing murder cases 
in the United States courts. Letters to members of 
the Senate or Assembly, approving this bill, from 
Friends or others would have a helpful effect. Of 
course, such letters should be sent to members of the 
Legislature from the counties in which the writers 
live. 

%* & & 

An interesting religious meeting, thoroughly 
Friendly in character, is held every Fourth-day even- 
ing in the auditorium at the George School. No 
more interested audience of young people can be 
found than gathers at this institution. One does not 
appeal to “ the vacant mind ” who talks to the George 
School students. Among the other religious activi- 
ties at this institution, so wisely managed by Joseph 
S. Walton, is a systematic study, at present, of the 
life of Christ. The school, however, is divided into 
sections for the study of related religious topics, and 
as a matter of course has aroused an almost universal 
interest on the part of the students. George School 
maintains its own First-day School, now under the 
care of the monthly meeting, and one of the largest 
and most vigorous schools in Bucks Quarter. Many 
improvements in buildings and equipment have been 
made at the school in the last three or four years. It 
is not too much to say that few schools of like grade 
anywhere are so well equipped with up-to-date ap- 
paratus for laboratory work in the science depart- 







ment. We are not moved by the mere desire to say 
complimentary things when we say that the splendid 
atmosphere of confidence and fellowship which pre- 
vails at the George School on the part of students 
and faculty, can be felt by the most casual visitor. 
One needs to be told nothing about it, learning that 
by his own observation. Our Society must be greatly 
strengthened in its intellectual and spiritual life by 
such institutions as the George School. Therein is 
demonstrated the far-sighted wisdom of the good man 
who consecrated his wealth to the endowment of this 
school. 
* & & 

Back over the hills from Jenkintown, in a grove of 
primeval forest trees, stands the Abington Meeting 
House. It is most comfortably furnished, is large, 
light and inviting to the worshiper. This meeting is 
more than two hundred years old, and is possessed of 
almost baronial acres, given to the meeting in 1697 
by John Barnes. Just why a religious meeting 
should have so much land in its possession does not 
appeal to the slavish utilitarian. Tradition, however, 
says, and nothing more reliable seems to run to the 
contrary, that in early times the one hundred and 
twenty acres of the Abington Meeting were used for 
pasturage for horses of Friends driving from a dis- 
tance to attend the assemblages of the people. That 
was utilitarian, surely. Just now the property, apart 
from the fine school building and the meeting house, 
is very valuable as an investment, so that it would 
appear that a very definite utility of the fathers sur- 
vives for the benefit of children and children’s chil- 
dren. One of the most aged and venerable Friends 
in this country is a member and attender of Abington 
Meeting. He was present at the quarterly meeting 
on the 9th instant. Isaac Mather is in his 99th year. 
The presence of this Friend was felt to be an inspira- 
tion by many present. He is mentally vigorous, and 
his wise counsel is still heard both in the business 
meetings and the meetings for worship. His long, or- 
derly and useful life deserves more than passing no- 
tice, which we hope it will soon receive in the col- 
umns of the InreLtigencer. Abington is one of the 
largest quarterly meetings in our branch of Friends. 
On this stormy day of meeting a large company as- 
sembled, and a profitable season of worship was en- 
joved preceding the transaction of business. W. 


CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Concord Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at 
West Chester on Third-day, the 31st of last month. 

Although the mereury was hovering around the 
zero point, and many of the country roads so com- 
pletely blocked with snow as to preclude all possible 
travel over them, still, in defiance of these conditions, 
at the appointed hour to enter into the silence, the 
spacious meeting house was well filled. Ezra Fell, of 
Wilmington, arose shortly and expressed the feeling 
that we had gathered there for other purposes than 
merely to listen to learned or eloquent discourses, 
that out of the silence, if our minds are rightly di- 
rected, much benefit may be obtained. 
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David Ferris, of Wilmington, made an earnest ap- 
peal for the abolition of the war spirit, that we had 
no time for malice or hatred, and that every effort be 
put forth towards the adjustments of all differences 
by the peaceful methods of arbitration. 


Nathaniel Richardson, of Byberry, Pa., arose, tak- 
ing as the basis for his communication, “ There arose a 
mighty famine in the land.” Since the time in which 
Jesus lived and made use of the parable of the Prod- 
igal Son, the methods of caring for those who may be 
suffering from mental, moral or physical famine, have 
greatly changed. He spoke of the spiritual famine, 
which still exists as the result of riotous living. We 
delight in painting in glowing colors pictures of the 
father’s house, forgetful ofttimes that this father’s 
house, this kingdom of God, is not afar off, but within 
you, making it possible to receive immediate counsel 
and advice. The hardest thing in all the world is to 
make the human will bend to the divine will. We 
must make some sacrifice of our personal comfort and 
desires. The friend of human destiny calls on every 
individual to come up higher. All we know of God 
we see in men; the word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us. 


Martha Townsend, of Baltimore, spoke briefly, pre- 
facing her remarks with the quotation, “The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the love of God en- 
dureth forever. The substance of her message was 
that we make our lives more practical, that we each 
day endeavor to live up to our highest ideals, and if 
we fail, try again; the reward comes with the effort. 
Our dear friend, Lydia Price, although apparently 
suffering from much physical weakness, arose and 
said: “I thank thee, Father, for this privilege of 
again meeting with thee in another quarterly meeting, 
and partaking of the good things which thou hast 
spread before us.” - 


Mary Travilla gave a word of encouragement to 
those who had overcome so many obstacles in order 
to come and meet with us. 

In supplication, Sarah Fliteraft expressed a deep 
feeling of thankfulness for the privilege of being 
there, and for the many messages of love and help- 
fulness which had come from our members and those 
from a distance. 

Following a few moments of silence, the meeting 
for worship closed and the business of the quarterly 
meeting entered upon. As the clerk read the names 
of the delegates from the several monthly meetings, 
all except six responded, four of whom were prevent- 
ed from attendance by reason of illness. 

In the first query as to whether friends duly attend, 
and is the hour observed, Sarah Fliteraft said: “ I sup- 
pose we are all asking ourselves in the silence, are we 
derelict in our attendance at meetings and the proper 
observance of the hour? We want to make up our 
minds that we will attend,” she said. “I have no 
word of condemnation for those who find it impossi- 
ble; it is to the possible I desire to appeal.” 

The other queries were read and carefully consid- 
ered; also the statistical and circular meeting com- 
mittee’s report, ten meetings having been held, and 


several spoke most encouragingly of these meetings, 
believing them productive of much life and strength 
to our Society. 

A petition in reference to a bill now before Con- 
gress, known as the “ Statehood Bill,” asking that the 
prohibitory clause be not left out, as proposed, was 
presented by the quarterly meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor; the petition was endorsed by, 
the meeting, the clerks directed to sign it on behalf 
of the meeting, and forward same to our Senator and 
Representative in Congress. 

Sarah Paiste, with a few words of welcome to the 
many Friends there assembled, invited all at the close 
of the meeting to partake of a lunch which had been 
prepared in the school house. With a feeling that 
we had been favored with a good and helpful meeting, 
and, after a brief silence, the clerk read the conclud- 
ing minute. B. K.S. 


THE COMMON THINGS. 


The sunshine and the gentle rain, 

The clear bird song that hails the morn, 
The meadow land with flowers’ stain, 

The swaying banners of the corn, 
The grass that whispers to the breeze— 
What common, common things are these! 


The broad blue mirror of the lake 
That smiles back at the sleeping sky; 
The billows, too, that leap and break 
And fling their foamy jewels high; 
The silver clouds that one by one 
Toss back the lances of the sun. 


The stars that blaze as jewels blaze, 
And make the world-old mystery, 
While they, on their appointed ways, 

Go speeding through eternity 
Across unfathomed seas of space 
On paths that we but dimly trace— 


All these are common—brook and bird, 
And rose of red, and meadow green; 

So common that they seem unheard, 
So common that they seem unseen, 

And yet there is no day or night 

But borrows all of their delight. 


No common thing is held apart 
From us, or pent with lock and key, 
But in the goodness of his heart 
They are all made for you and me; 
It always seems God loves the best 
The things he makes the commonest. 


—WSt. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


In short, God’s service is established here 
As he determines fit, and not your way, 
And this you cannot brook. Such discontent 
Is weak. Renounce all creatureship at once! 
Affirm an absolute right to have and use 
Your energies; as though the rivers should say— 
“We rush to the ocean; what have we to do 
With feeding streamlets, lingering in the vales, 
Sleeping in lazy pools ?” 
—Browning-. 
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BIRTHS. 


BROOMELL.—At Lincoln University, Chester County, Pa.. 
Second month 9th, 1905, to Edward and Tacie Coles Broomell, 
a son, who is named Lawrence C. Broomell. 


CLOTHIER.—At Wynnewood, Pa., Second month 12th, 1905, 
to Walter and Edith Ball Clothier, a son, who is named George 
Ball Clothier. 


EVANS.—At Bettlewood, N. J., Eleventh month 28th, 1904, 
to Joseph K. and Mary Rockhill Evans, a son, who is named 
Joseph Carvill Evans. 


JONES.—Twelfth month 11th, 1904, to B. Henry and Eliza- 
beth Stokes Jones, a son, who is named Albert Cowperthwaite 
Jones. 


WALTER.—On First month Ist, 1905, at Christiana, Pa., 
to B. Frank and Elinor Wallace Walter, a daughter, who is 
named Jean Walter. 


DEATHS. 


‘SBARMORE.—Died at Moore’s Mills, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
First month 29th, 1905, Elizabeth Barmore, aged 81 years; a 
valued member of Oswego Meeting. Her cheerful and happy 
disposition won for her many warm friends, and her friendly 
influence will be missed among a large circle of acquaintances. 

A. H. M. 


COLES.—At his residence, Mullica Hill, N. J., Twelfth month 
23d, 1904, Ira Coles, a member of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


COWGILL.—At her home, Titusville, Pa., Lydia P. Cowgill, 
First month 15th, 1905, in her 77th year; widow of John Lea 
Cowgill. She was one of nature’s noble women, who always 
saw the “silver lining to the clouds.” 


LIGHTFOOT.—At his home in Maiden Creek Township, 
Berks County, Pa., Thomas Lightfoot, in the 83d year of his 
age. He was the son of Jacob and Elizabeth (Willits) Light- 
foot, both long since deceased. His sister, Deborah L. Mere- 
dith, and her husband, James M. Meredith, are now the only 
members of our branch of Friends remaining in that vicinity, 
where sixty years ago there was a good-sized meeting. 


LOWNES.—At Highland, Cal., Twelfth month 27th, 1904, 
Fannie Lownes, in her 56th year. Fannie Cadwallader Lownes 
was born in Fulton County, Ill, First month 27th, 1850. 
She was married to J. Russell Lownes, Eleventh month 9th, 
1870. In 1882 they removed to Lincoln, Neb., where they were 
active in the establishment of Lincoln Executive and Nebraska 
Half-Year’s Meeting. Her health failing, she finally was in- 
duced to try the mountain climate in various places, without 
receiving the hoped-for health. About the Ist of Eleventh 
month last they reached their last abode in the mountain 
region of this delightful climate. The immediate cause of her 
death was nervous prostration caused by a fire near their resi- 
dence, from which she failed to recover. Besides her husband, 
a daughter, Nellie Porter, of New Jersey, is left. She was a 
member with Friends by convincement, and nobly lived up to 
her highest convictions. EDWARD COALE. 

305 Elm Street, Long Beach, Cal. 


McCLINTOCK.—On Second month 11th, 1905, at her late 
residence, Friends’ Boarding Home, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Julia McClintock. She was the daughter of Thomas and Mary 
Ann McClintock. 


PIERCE.—On First month 23d, 1905, at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Perry Benjamin Pierce, in the 65th year of his 
age. He was born in St. Lawrence County, N. Y., and for many 
years was a principal examiner in the U. S. Patent Office. He 
married a daughter of the late James M. and Eliza H. Walker, 
of Waterford, Loudoun County, Va. His fine qualities of heart 
and mind won the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 


PRICHARD.—In Boston, Second month 5th, of apoplexy, 
J. Ambrose Prichard, husband of Louise Heald Prichard. 


ROWLAND.—At her home in Langhorne, Pa., on Twelfth 
month 29th, 1904, in the 91st year of her age, Margaret Gilling- 
ham Rowland, widow of the late William D. Rowland. “A 
beautiful life ends not in death.” 


SMITH.—At her home; in Morencie, Mich., Second month 
6th, 1905, Elizabeth Secor Smith, aged 54 years, daughter of 
Joseph H. and Hannah Secor Smith. She was a consistent 
member of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


It has been decided to hold the meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee of Friends’ General Conference at the time of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, which convenes on the 20th of Eighth month, 
at Fall Creek, near Pendleton, Ind. 


LEAH MILLER CONCKLIN, Secretary. 


Last First-day evening at the time of assembling for the 
evening meeting at Race Street, Philadelphia, the rain was 
coming down, the streets were full of slush and flowing water, 
and the pavements were impassable with ice. There were 
seventeen present. A good meeting was held, and it was de- 
cided to continue the subject (Matt. 5: 13-48) to next First- 
day. Those who took part in the discussion were Eleanor K. 
Richards, William Webster, George Walton, Mary Whitson, 
Henry W. Wilbur. These, with the exception of Henry Wilbur, 
will be present next time, as will the others who were present 
and listened to the discussion. Some important and really 
fundamental questions came up in connection with the fulfill- 
ment of the law (Matt. 5: 17-48). The meeting begins at 7.30 
p.m. 


Richmond Pearson Hobson, he of Spanish war fame, is cir- 
cularizing members of Congress in particular, and educators of 
various sorts in general, regarding what he calls “a progressive 
naval program.” This means such a systematic increase in 
our naval outfit as will place the United States in a position 
of naval supremacy among the world powers in about eighteen 
years. One of the assigned reasons for this unusual anxiety 
just now is that the military powers of Europe are behaving 
themselves in such a way as to foreshadow “a combined move- 
ment for the seizure of China,” and that we are told “ would 
set the world on fire.” It is by no means certain that a great 
navy is likely to prove an effective international fire extin- 
guisher. At any rate, when we consider that in time of pro- 
found peace our naval expenditure jumped from $34,000,000 in 
1897 to $82,000,000 in 1903, it would seem that our “ progress ” 
is ample in the way of navy building to suit the most insistent 
regarding a military establishment. Since the founding of the 
government in 1789 we have spent all told $17,868,799,227 in 
keeping the machinery going. Of this amount $10,866,205,157 
represented the cost of our military establishment and our 
wars, divided as follows: For the army, $5,911,697,001; for the 
navy, $1,779,611,632; for pensions, $3,174,896,524. In the 
twentieth century, and especially in a country like ours, the 
progress of government ought to be in the direction of de- 
creased military expenditure, doing away as far as possible 
with the pure military equipment. About all the use the 
United States has for either an army or navy,.if it is to walk 
according to the genius of our institutions, and in the way of 
our best traditions, is for police purposes. The people may 
well keep their heart of peace, and turn a deaf ear to the plea 
of Hobson. ~ 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY AT 
WILMINGTON. 


On the twenty-ninth of First month a meeting, under the 
direction of Wilmington (Del.) Friends, was held in the school- 
house at Fourth and West Streets for the purpose of organ- 
izing a class in practical philanthropy. Not only Friends, but 
all those interested in the work, were and still are invited to 
join. 

The class started with an enrollment of nineteen, with Per- 
cival Norris as leader. At the first regular meeting, held First- 
day, Second month 5th, the class discussed the “ Standard of 
Living,” and decided that for a family of five to live decently 
in our city, their income must not be less than $450. 

Different members had been asked to inquire into the annual 
income of bricklayers, stone-masons, morocco workers, car- 
penters, painters, laborers, clerks, teachers, etc., and among 
these we found many who could not reach our standard. We 
tried to think of probable solutions to the problem of how to 
help them attain a decent standard, but this seems, as yet, 
beyond us. We could but quote Prof. Kelsey in the syllabus: 
“Help those who cannot; train those who can; discipline those 
who will not.” 

Adjourned, to meet in the schoolhouse, Fourth and West 
Streets, on Fourth-day, Second month 8th, at eight o’clock. 
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SCHOOL CONFERENCE IN BROOKLYN. 


Under the care of the Educational Committee of New York 
Yearly Meeting a conference of the teachers and trustees of the 
four Friends’ schools within its limits will be held on Seventh- 
day, the 18th, at the Friends’ School House, Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn. All interested in Friendly education are in- 
vited to attend and to join in the discussion. The four schools 
taking part are the Academy at Locust Valley, Long Island; 
the Brooklyn School; the Seminary in New York, and Chappa- 
qua Mountain Institute. Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford Col- 
lege; William W. Birdsall, president of the Girls’ High School, 
Philadelphia; Jane Rushmore, of Friends’ Central School, Phila- 
delphia, will be present and take part in the discussion. 

At the first session at 11 a.m. the presiding clerk will be 
Elizabeth Stover, principal of the Brooklyn School. The sub- 
ject will be, “Saving Time.” Sub-topics suggested are: (a) 
economy of teacher’s time, facilities in (1) equipment, and (2) 
in methods, treatment of dull pupils; (b) economy of pupils’ 
time by correlation, elimination, substitution with the object 
of enriching the course, shortening the course, lessening the 
pressure. 

At 12.30 p.m. lunch will be served, with a view to which 
those expecting to attend the conference should notify Caroline 
E. Carpenter, 110 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn. 

A. Davis Jackson, of the Locust Valley School, will preside 
at the afternoon session at 2 o’clock. The subject will be 
“Playground Education.” Sub-topics suggested are: free play, 
influence of associates, directed play, influence of instructor, 
effect on morals, manners, minds and health. 


SUNSHINE HOURS. 


The Joint Committee of Best Interests and Membership of 
Philadelphia Monthiy Meeting (Race Street) have completed a 
list of Friends residing in the city of Philadelphia. They have 
divided this list into districts. No. 1. Those residing south of 
Green Street. No. 2. Those residing between Green Street and 
Girard Avenue. No. 3. Those residing between Girard Avenue 
and Columbia Avenue. No. 4. Those residing between Colum- 
bia Avenue and Erie Avenue. No. 5. Those residing north of 
Erie Avenue. No. 6 and No. 7. Known as the West Philadel- 
phia section, Chestnut Street being the dividing line. They 
have held two Friends’ “sunshine socials,” the first at West 
Philadelphia Meeting House (Thirty-fifth Street and Lancas- 
ter Avenue), First month 30th, and the second at Girard Ave- 
nue Meeting House (Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue), 
on Second month 3d, between four and five hundred persons at- 
tending these two gatherings. The committee feel encouraged 
that these meetings seem to open the way for further effort— 
sunshine seeming to prevail. The committee purpose, as the 
way opens, to sub-divide the sections into small neighborhood 
gatherings to the end that our membership may be brought 
into a closer personal relation. They plan to emphasize the 
social side of our Friendly life, leaving the “ religious ” side of 
our meetings (as such is understood) to those in authority. 

At both of our public gatherings (through the co-operation 
of the General Conference Committee on the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles) Henry W. Wilbur gave an interesting and 
instructive address, the strong points being: The time has ar- 
rived when we must crystallize our best efforts by personal con- 
tact; establish a greater degree of confidence in our principles 
and testimonies; accept and deal with the issues of the pres- 
ent as they come to us from time to time; meet them in such 
a manner that society may be bettered and strengthened; as 
keepers of the “ Quaker” lighthouse we should keep the lamps 
bright and the glass clean that those sailing upon life’s tem- 
pestuous sea may be guided into a safe harbor and quiet anchor- 
age; open our hearts and doors to the children of men out in 
the world, encourage them by precept, example and “ sunshine ” 
methods to become sons and daughters of our Heavenly Father 
—a saving influence in our time and generation; make our 
meeting houses the great centers of the activities of our so- 
ciety, ete. 

The committee feel that their efforts were made successful 
through the hearty co-operation of interested friends, particu- 
larly the ladies, who so generously provided the refreshments 
and entered so heartily into the sunshine spirit of those occa- 
sions. Short talks in the general opportunity given for expres- 
sion of opinion were delivered by Joel Borton, of Woodstown; 
our Philadelphia friends, Samuel Jones, Albert Johnston, and 
others. 

The committee are doing the best (in their judgment) that 
they know how. They do not expect to accomplish their work 


without making some mistakes; they only hope that friends 
may suspend judgment and encourage them by holding up their 
hands, for the work is large and exacting. 


“ To err is human, to forgive divine.” 
W. J. McWarters, Clerk. 


PURITANISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—IX. 


Text, Eph. 1: 22, 23. Bible reading, Eph., 1: 1-23. 


Puritanism was quite a distinct and separate movement from 
Separatism. The one was independent in its nature and stood 
for a separation of Church and State. The other was an effort 
to purify the Established Church from within. It was not an 
effort to separate the Church and State. It was the natural 
— of the study of Calvinism among the Anglican 
clergy. 

On his way to London to be crowned James I. was met by 
the “ Millenary Petition,” to which was attached the names 
of about eight hundred clergymen, belonging to twenty-five 
counties. They were not Separatists; they made no objection 
at that time to episcopacy. They complained of non-residence 
in the established livings, of pluralities, of the cross in baptism 
and the use of cap and surplice and such abuses. These peti- 
tioners were Puritans and members of the Established Church 
of England. The king called a conference of a few, where he 
argued things not mentioned in the petition, anticipating the 
Puritan struggle for years to come. He would turn his new 
subjects away from the Scottish agitatiow, consequently he 
declared that the Scottish Presbytery “agrees with monarchy 
as well as God and the devil.” His favorite maxim was “no 
bishop, no king.” 

In this conference one of the Puritan divines, Dr. Reynolds, 
suggested the issuing of a new version of the Scriptures. The 
king favored this suggestion because the notes in the Geneva 
Bible, then in common use, were offensive to his notions of the 
sacredness of kings. In 1611 the authorized version was com- 
pleted. It was a revision of previous translations. Its un- 
rivalled style, its idiomatic vigor and rhythmic harmony en- 
deared it to all English readers. 

Already the Bible had wielded great influence. Now it be- 
came English and found entrance to the humblest homes. A 
convert to the Church of Rome wrote, “It lives on the ear like 
a music that can never be forgotten, like the sound of church 
bells, which the convert hardly knows how to forego. Its 
felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere 
words. It is a part of the national mind, and the anchor of 
national seriousness.” 

The actions of King James led to the rapid and vigorous 
formation of a Puritan party in Parliament. This party did 
not spring from any disdain of kingly authority, but from de- 
votion to an authority higher and more sacred than that of 
kings. To the Puritan there could be no king unless he was 
controlled by constitutional law and tradition. Rulers are 
always subject to a higher law. This became the Puritan 
legacy to English and American politics. 

Episcopacy grew in the Anglican Church and stood for the 
government of the Church by the bishops and the union of the 
Church and State, with the State ahead; while Puritanism 
stood for the government of the Church without bishops, and 
the union of Church and State, with the Church ahead. 

These were the Puritans who persecuted the Separatists af- 
ter 1593, who went to Salem and Boston after 1630, who made 
the Bible their daily reading, who introduced plainness and 
simplicity in speech and dress, and brought about an in- 
creased tenderness within the family circle. Home as we now 
understand it was created by the Puritan. He saw in his wife 
and child an eternal soul like his own, to be saved or lost. He 
saw within himself the arena of a great struggle between 
Jehovah and Satan for the possession of his own soul. This 
filled him with the awfulness of the tragedy. The Puritan 
found the purely personal relations between man and God, 
which formed the basis of his Calvinism, an uncertain standing 
ground, because he still lacked the early Quaker’s conception 
of the unity that makes such a position tenable. Lacking this, 
the Puritan fell back on his historic faith, on the conscious- 
ness of a living Christendom, which had been preserved during 
the ages with a definite faith and worship; it might be rent 
and torn at the present time, but in the future God would re- 
store it for his elect. 

The Puritan was absorbed in the thought of God. He craved 
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a divine righteousness and a divine wisdom and strength. He 
grasped the written Bible as the law of God and employed 
every energy to obey it. The center of his creed was that, 
without merit or act of man, God would save and call to holi- 
ness his own elect. This has been known as the doctrine of 
justification. 

The demands made by the Puritan from the Established 
Church, of which he was still an active member, would seem 
trivial to our modern way of thinking. To him they were all 
important. (1) To reject the sign of the cross in baptism. 
This meant to repudiate the entire catalogue of ceremonies of 
which it was a survivor. (2) To abandon the use of the sur- 
plice. This would have broken down the last outward differ- 
ence which parted the minister from the congregation, and 
demonstrated the spiritual equality of layman and priest. (3) 
To cease kneeling at the communion. This would have estab- 
lished disbelief in the sacramental theories of Catholicism. 

The career of William Laud, bishop of London in 1628, and 
promoted to the See of Canterbury five years later, severed 
the ties that bound the Puritans to the “dear Mother Church,” 
as they loved to call the established episcopacy long after the 
persecuted settled Salem and Boston. Laud drew the issue on 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. He told the Puritans that 
they were not true Calvinists. You believe in the real pres- 
ence in the sacrament; we offer up only a commemoration of 
the body and blood of Christ. There is no offering in the sac- 
rament except a “memory” of the sacrifice of Christ, an of- 
fering of praise and thanksgiving, and a self-surrender of the 
communicant to God. This and Laud’s refusal to call the 
Church of Rome Anti-Christ broke the tie that bound the Puri- 
tans to the Anglican Church. 


REFERENCES.—Green’s “ History of the 
Neal’s “ History of the Puritans.” 

Toric.—The Divine Right of Kings versus the Divine Right 
of the Church to Rule. 


English People.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The fifth number of the Swarthmore College Lecture Course 
was a piano recital by Miss Mary Hallock, on the evening of 
Fourth-day, Second month 8th. Those present were delighted 
with her playing and her charming manners. 

On Fifth-day morning Dr. Edward H. Magill read an excel- 
lent paper before many of the professors and students in Par- 
rish Hall. His subject was “International Arbitration in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries: The Great Contrast and 
Cause for It.” Dr. Magill told of William Randal Cremer and 
his efforts towards obtaining arbitration between England and 
the United States. He regretted that the name and deeds of 
this man are not better known in this country. 

Dr. Appleton read further from Shakespeare’s 
before his class on Sixth-day morning. 

Dr. Swain and Prof. Pearson attended a social meeting of the 
Baltimore Swarthmore Club, held on Sixth-day evening, at the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Baltimore. At this meeting were 
over a hundred graduates, ex-students and their families. Dr 
Swain addressed the meeting on behalf of the college, and 
Prof. Pearson read entertainingly from Joel Chandler Harris. 

On Seventh-day evening the Class of 1906 received the Class 
of 1908 in Collection Hall. The room was decorated most 
tastefully, and the reception was an exceptionally good one. 

Dr. Brooks led the college Bible Class in discussion on First- 
day morning. The subject was, “The Reception by Society 
of Men on Leaving Jail.” After the sentiments by the stu- 
dents and Mrs, Bond’s reading from the Bible at First-day 
meeting, Hannah Clothier Hull read a beautiful paper. Her 
thou; ght was expressed by Browning in his verse, 


“ Hamlet ” 


“The little more and how much it is, 
The little less and what whirls away. 
, ty ee 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


First month 30th Myra L. Dock, one of the forestry commis- 
sioners of Pennsylvania, and the only woman forestry commis- 
sioner in the United States, spoke before the Science Club and 
other members of the school. The speaker compared some of 
the forests abroad with some of our own country, showing that 
the former are much better cared for than the latter. She 
made a strong plea for the beautifying of waste places, espe- 
cially along the banks of streams. 

On First month 28th the Penn Literary Society gave a Paul 
Laurence Dunbar meeting. Each feature of the program re- 
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lated in some way to that writer. The following program was 
given: Piano solo, Clara Ehrhorn; recitation, “When the Co’n 

Pone’s Hot,” Lewis Parker; paper, “ Gleanings of the Penn,” 

edited by Wm. Hough, read ‘by Walter Jenks; violin solo, Mer- 
rill Thompson; two short selections, Sara Jenkins; reading, 
“ By Proxy,” Esther Stover; some old plantation songs, Harry 
Parker; recitation, “ When Malindy Sings,” Anna Roberts; 

oration, “ Evolution of the Negro,” written by Mary Sands, 
read by Katherine Eves; recitation, “ The Buggah Man,” Ray- 
mond Bye; piano solo, Corinne Hibberd. After a brief inter- 
mission three short pantomimes were given, and Louise Pan- 
coast read two poems, illustrated by several Penns. 

Second month 4th the Chicago Glee Club, with Edna George 
as reader, entertained a large and appreciative audience. Sev- 
eral well-chosen selections were given by the male quartet, 
and Edna George charmed every one with the rendering of her 
part of the program. 

Henry W. Wilbur, formerly of New York, addressed the stu- 
dents at the mid-week meeting, Second month 8th. 

Second month 11th the Senior recital was held. The pro- 
gram was varied, consisting of the strong Greek play, “An- 
tigone,” the bright and humorous “As You Like It,” and the 
very impressive statue scene from “ Winter’s Tale.” Each 
person took his part well, showing the result of careful train- 
ing and not a little dramatic ability. The characters were as 


follows: 
ANTIGONE. 
ee ee i re Arthur C. Henrie. 
precast hile ERE ERE PETE TESTE LT. Paul Satterthwaite. 
ee eee ee Arthur M. Eastburn. 
Eurydice, wife of Creon..................Margaretta Packer. 
Ge Be edi td tcns weg hd ctntede nail Alice Thompson Miller. 
Romain, altar GE DMO «oid. fe AA Seis Emma Wilson. 
eT Pe eee Jesse P. Walton, Mahlon B. Knowles. 
Guide and Theban Elders................... Others of Class. 
BNE cc's, Si: Kadena eee ana cas tee ea has Lucile Gawthrop. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

ee eT Pee ee Arthur M. Eastburn. 
Frederick, usurping Duke ............... Mahlon B. Knowles. 
TOMNUONG. 0 GNU. 6 na oi. Soci sce cncccesecn Paul Satterthwaite. 


Sir Oliver Martext, vicar ............ccseces Mariana Packer. 
pe eer ae S. Kirk Gillam. 
Jacques, Lord attending upon exiled Duke. .E. Lanning Master. 


a SUN as. 5AdK nab Pde one kv eenken Jesse P. Walton. 

tosalind, daughter of banished Duke .......... Isabel Stabler. 
Celia, daughter of Frederick............. Helen M. Woodward. 
PND ia Cath td tnd ci genase caneena dens Lucile Gawthrop. 
Rs vnnd tide cabdnnnast Mariana Packer, Margaretta Packer. 
Music 


5 anki ve Saha age Oe eee oa® aa Margaretta Packer. 
WINTER’S TALE. 


Leontes, King of Sicilia ...................4 Arthur C. Henrie. 
Perdita, daughter of Leontes............. Margaretta Mather. 
Pamlina, Wile Of AMEIGOMUD ...66.5 oc cccscce cones Pauline Eves. 
Hermione, Queen to Leontes................/ Anna E. Stubbs. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Oxrorp, Pa.—About sixty guests, the largest number ever 
present, attended the meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion at the home of Dr. Coates last evening. Seven new names 
were put on the roll of the association, making its membership 
larger than ever before in its history. Hon. T. K. Stubbs pre- 
sided over the meeting. A paper on “Civic Reform ” was read 
by James Lynch, who dwelt particularly upon the waves of 
reform which seem to be sw eeping over the whole country, and 
taking it out of the corruption into which in many instances 
the government had fallen. Other papers were by Dr. Truman 
F. Coates and H.C. Thomas. The former was on Jesse Kersey, 
the old Friend author and preacher, who was once a noted char- 
acter in this section, while H. C. Thomas treated of “ The Ap- 
plication of Our Religious Beliefs to Our Daily Life.” A reci- 
tation by Helen Wood, current events by Burgess Stubbs, re- 
ferred questions by George Powley and an address by Mary 
H. Way completed the program. After a roll-call with senti- 
ments the remainder of the evening was given over to games 
and other amusements. The officers elected for the coming 
quarter were: Hon. T. K. Stubbs, president; H. C. Thomas, 
vice-president ; Philena Thomas, secretary, and Raymond Kirk, 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held at the home of H. C. 
Thomas, when Burgess Stubbs will deliver his lecture on “Are 
Times Growing Better ?” 
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PiyMouTH MEETING, Pa.—The regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held First-day afternoon, Second 
month 12th, in the meeting house. 

The meeting was opened with a Bible reading by Annie F. 
Ambler, after which the minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

The afternoon’s program was opened with a very good paper 
by Alvin Haines on “The Methods of Dealing with Offenders 
and the Duties of Overseers in Treating with Them,” which 
drew forth quite a great deal of discussion. 

A short sketch of the life of John Woolman was read by 
Elizabeth Price. Prof. Smith gave us a very interesting talk 
on “The Higher Purpose of Education.” Owing to the incle- 
ment weather several of those who had appointments were 
absent, this, of course, making the program somewhat shorter 
than usual. 

After a few moments of impressive silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Third month 12th. 


Susan J. SHEPPARD, JR., Secretary. 





Newtown, Pa.—The Association met at the home of Watson 
P. and Mary G. Church on Second month Ist, with a good at- 
tendance. The meeting was opened by the reading of 103d 
Psalm. After the reading of the minutes, the newly-nominated 
officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

The treasurer was directed to pay the association’s assess- 
ment to the General Conference. A reply from Senator Penrose 
to memorial sent by association was read. It stated that all 
that could be done would be to further the insertion of a pro- 
hibition plank in the application for Statehood of Oklahoma 
and the Indian Territory. 

The first paper of the evening’s program was on the “ Life 
of John Woolman,” prepared by Evan T. Worthington. It was 
interesting to note that although he died at the early age of 52, 
thirty years of that eventful life had been given to active, re- 
ligious service. 

The second paper, “ What Were the Three Vital Testimonies 
Friends Should Stand for To-day ?” was answered by Sarah 
F. Cary. The manifestation of God in Christ she placed as the 
first; second, belief in the divinity of Christ; third, the new 
birth, which reveals to us the divine spirit within and makes 
us followers of Christ. 

Ellie J. Burroughs read a very interesting article from “ The 
Pleasures of Life,” by Sir John Lubbock, on “The Hope of 
Progress,” and Willis G. Worstall read from the FRIENDS’ IN- 
TELLIGENCER of First month 14th William Penn’s plan for the 
peace of Europe. This essay was first published in 1693. The 
whole was thought so appropriate to the present discussion re- 
lating to The Hague Conference that a brief synopsis has been 
sent to the INTELLIGENCER by George L. Maris for publication. 

After the report of Executive Committee, roll-call and sen- 
timents, the association adjourned. Ss. L. P. 





CoLtumREus, 0.—The Friends’ Association met at the home of 
J. E. Carpenter, Second month 5th, 1905. The meeting was 
opened by the chairman reading a portion of the 37th Psalm. 
After a period of silence, Prof. Harvey Haines, of the State 
University, spoke upon the elimination of art from the lives 
of the early Christian reformers. Although he paid a very 
high tribute to music as an art, he did not think it necessary 
in the worship of God. He said there were only a few Quaker 
painters and poets, and no Quaker sculptors. That artists 
embody the beautiful thoughts which pass through their souls, 
and express them in poems, paintings and sculpture, so that 
they may be enjoyed by all. Many took part in the discussion 
which followed. 

State Librarian C. B. Galbraith read a paper, “ Friends’ At- 
titude Toward Amusements,” which was ably written, and 
brought forth a live discussion. 

After a brief period of silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the home of Louis Hicklen, 93 North Ohio Avenue, Third 
month 5th, 1905. 


Joun E. CARPENTER. 





CrnctnnaTi, O.—An interesting meeting of the Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of E. H. Griest, the 
afternoon of First month 29th. The usual opening silence was 
observed, and scripture reading by the clerk followed, the se- 
lection being the 46th Psalm. The thoughts of the afternoon 
centered about an essay of Wm. George Jordan’s, entitled, 
“The Majesty of Calmness,” which was most excellently read, 
and ably discussed by Roy Hebble. 


In opening the discussion the reader said that in his long - 


walk to the car it was impressed upon him that calmness was 
the most natural thing in the world. Nature is calm in all her 
moods, of storm or sunshine. She may appear to us to be 
boisterous and tempestuous, torn with conflicting emotions, but 
underneath is a great calm—a perfect obedience to great laws 
and forces. In the life of man calmness follows nature; it is 
not something assumed, but is a part of his being; something 
that is attained by years of self-control, which result at last 
in the complete mastery of the emotions and passions. Calm- 
ness is not stoicism; it is not necessarily the result of great 
virtue, or a great moral force. for even those with base motives 
may be calm. It is not simply a feeling of resignation, but the 
poise and self-control that comes to him who has found his 
centre, and who lives from within. This calmness has always 
belonged in great measure to the Friends, and has enabled them 
to rightly solve the great problems which have confronted 
them from time to time. 

Another speaker said that calmness is the quiet, peaceful, 
longing and waiting for the Inner Light. There is no definition 
that can give the exact meaning of the word. Calmness is the 
soul’s desire for a better life, and is the result of direct com- 
munion with God. The individual who follows the dictates of 
the Inner Light is able to meet calmly all the real worries of 
this life. We believe that this life is simply a stopping for a 
little while, and when death comes it should be a time of re- 
joicing, rather than sadness, for we know our friend has gone 
to a better life. It is selfish to worry about such things, and 
to thrust our sadness.in the face of every one we meet. The 
Ruler who controls our coming here takes us away. We learn 
more or less all the time to be calm, to believe and trust that 
all is right, and all will be right. If every person obeyed the 
Inner Light there would be no need of laws and statutes, for 
every man would be a law unto himself. The Inner Light 
would lead him to obey the laws of God, even if he disre- 
garded the laws that are made by man, and the laws of God 
are calmness and peace. 

One member did not agree with this speaker in regard to 
the question of laws, which his remarks suggested, but thought 
that our laws are the outcome of God’s life in us, and that the 
thought of being “a Jaw unto ourselves” was not good. She 
said, “I believe in my country, and my country’s laws, and I 
like to think that these laws are given by the indwelling God. 
All could agree with the one who said that what we want is 
a calmness that shall help us in our simple, common life. We 
might cultivate a calmness that would help us to a power which 
would be wonderful in its results. No one need see the striv- 
ing, but all could see the results of such striving.” 

Another thought that if we could banish selfishness and fear 
we would live a calm life. Fear is a phase of selfishness. If 
we are afraid of results it is selfishness. Put away these two 
discordant elements, and calmness is left, and calmness makes 
for success, and for all that is best in life. 

The discussion of the subject was quite general, and other 
thoughts of equal interest were well brought out. An editorial 
on the Inner Light from a recent number of the Christian Ad- 
vocate was read, but was not discussed, owing to the lateness 
of the hour. The attention of the members was called to sev- 
eral matters of business, and then the closing poem, “ Hidden 
Joys,” by Laman Blanchard, was read by Rebecca Hopkins, and 
after a few moments of silence the meeting closed. 

Grace D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 

Cincinnati, Second month 2d, 1905. 

. 





Lonpon Grove, Pa.—The regular meeting of the London 
Grove Friends’ Association was held at the home of Anna T. 
Chambers, First month 22d, 1905. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the 37th Psalm. 
It was reported that a “social” had been held under the 
auspices of the Association on First month 7th, 1905, and ar- 
rangements were made for having another one on Second 
month llth. We feel that this social mingling with one an- 
other is a help to all. 

An interesting account was read of George Fox’s later life, 
giving the many trials that he had to undergo to live up to his 
ideal, “ Mind the Light.” 

Another article was given, showing that there are many 
Jews who have a kindly feeling towards the Christians. 

We were then brought to the consideration of a chapter, 
“The Secret Power of Love,” selected from one of Ralph Waldo 
Trine’s books. As we hold thoughts of hatred so will we in 
turn receive them, but thoughts of love will inspire love. More 
gentleness and sympathy are needed in our daily living. 

The meeting adjourned to meet on the fourth First-day of 
next month at the home of Oscar F. Passmore. 
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PLAINFIELD, N. J—The monthly meeting of the Plainfield 
Young Friends’ Association was held Second month Ist, in the 
old meeting house. After the opening silence, and scriptural 
reading by Henry G. Adams, the subject for the evening, 
“George Fox,” the founder of Quakerism, was discussed. 

The members were interested in the reading of a biographi- 
cal sketch prepared by Elveretta Cutler Vail. Some interest- 
ing selections were read by Clara S. Rushmore from “ The Fells 
of Swarthmoor Hall; ” also Cornelia A. Gavett read the will 
of Fox and comments thereon. 

Under the head of current topics of local philanthropy the 
discussion was opened by Frances Stryker. 

After roll-call, with sentiments from Fox, and the usual 
silence, the meeting adjourned until Third month. 


C. B. Vari, Cor. Sec. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
A CONGREGATIONALIST FRIEND. 


The following which appeared recently in the Canadian Con- 
gregationalist, under the heading, “A Defense of Quakerism,” 
is by a member of the Toronto Friends’ Association, who is an 
active member of the Congregational Church of the town in 
which he lives: 

To the Editor of The Congregationalist: 


As one having an intimate knowledge of the Society of 
Friends I feel called upon to object to some remarks made con- 
cerning them by the Rev. W. W. Smith in his reminiscent ar- 
ticle on the Rev. W. Wetherald in the Congregationalist of last 
week. Mr. Smith spoke of the doctrine of the “Inner 
Light” as “beginning to pervade” the Society of Friends 
about 1878. Now, as a matter of fact, this doctrine 
was preached two hundred and fifty years ago by George 
Fox, the founder of the Society, and has been held by 
his followers ever since. Fox’s most strenuous teaching em- 
bodied itself in the precept “ Mind the Light !” and this pre- 
cept was repeated again and again, during the Quaker confer- 
ence in Toronto last summer. Further, Mr. Smith reports Mr. 
Wetherald as calling the principle of the “Inner Light” a 
“dangerous doctrine,” and Mr. Smith himself endorses that 
view. It is customary to call any doctrine dangerous which is 
at variance with an old established order to which we may 
have become attached—Christianity itself, Protestantism, Con- 
gregationalism, Methodism—all were called dangerous in their 
day. Quakerism, then, is in good company when it, too, is 
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called dangerous. Quakerism is dangerous to evil and ignor- 
ance, to dogmatism and intolerance, to denominationalism and 
ecclesiasticism; but it is founded on Seripture, and philosophy, 
and science, and reason, and common sense, and experience. 
Quakers believe in an immanent God, a God not of the dead, 
but of the living; in an indwelling Spirit; in an everyday in- 
spiration to any man who seeks after it; in holy living, in 
faith and hope and charity, and that the greatest of these is 
charity. Quakerism is Protestantism developed along the lines 
on which it originated, and it already holds in advance the 
principles which the more intelligent preachers and laymen 
in denominations are now beginning to adopt. Quakerism has 
been foremost in all moral reforms, and for two hundred and 
fifty years, single-handed and alone, it has upheld against all 
the other Christian denominations, the divine ideal of peace 
on earth and good-will to men—a doctrine which, only now, 
the rest of the Christian world is beginning to accept. Let us, 
too, “mind the Light.” Yours, 


A FRIEND oF TRUTH. 


For FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
THE HEART OF ALL. 


Heart of the wood, 
Chaste and good, 
Unknown of care; 
Since days of old 
Thy cells of gold 
Have lavished riches rare. 


But he, of all, 
Within thy call, 

May quaff the golden meed, 
Whose own heart meets 
Thy rhythmic beats 

In harmony indeed. 


Second month 6th, 1905. MARSHALL PANCOAST. 


All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay; — 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 


To-morrow be to-day. —Longfellow. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Philadelphia.— Chicago.— 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly | Atheneum Building 
Meeting: 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 


Washington City.— 


Royal 


1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


2d mo. 18th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Mount Pleasant, 
O.; Ministers and Elders, day before, at 


(26 Van _ Buren 2 p.m. 


Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





Baking-Powder-Risen 


foods—light, delicate hot-biscuit, hot rolls, 


= doughnuts, puddings and crusts—are not 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11] a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place) ; 1l a.m. 


only anti-dyspeptic in themselves, but aid 
the digestion of other foods with which 
they assimilate in the stomach—the joint, 


the game, the entree—important parts of 
every meal. 


Royal Baking Powder makes the food 
finer flavored, more tasty, more healthful. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














